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FOREWORD/PREFACE 



A program 
Education 
and State 



evaluation of the Mexican-American monolingual Basic 
and On Job Training program is required by Federal 
legislation . 



The program described here was initiated at various locations 
in California during December, 1967, and all projects were in 
operation by January, 1968, with termination date for the last 
phased program scheduled to be August 1, 1968. Some of the 
smaller projects, however, terminated in April, 1968. 

The time period of the study was March 25, 1968, to July 21, 
1968 . 



Because of the brief duration of the program, few definite con 
elusions are possible or should be expected. The ultimate 
benefit of this type of compensatory training will not be 
known until adequate work history has been developed by the 
trainee, thereby providing a more realistic "end result" for 
his participation in the program. 



This study, therefore, reports on the types of activities im- 
plemented and states some results and observations. It also 
includes information obtained from the administrators, instruc- 
tors, and trainees of the seven basic education projects, sup- 
plemented by employer interviews and Information supplied by 
the community organizations selected by the Department of 
Labor as OJT contractors. 



The Study Staff is Indebted to innumerable Individuals for 
advice, guidance, suggestions, and volunteer participation in 
project activities, which helped make this study possible. 

Among those particularly helpful we might name Samuel Alvlderez, 
Nicholas Bell, and Richard F. Franco, who conducted the field 
research. Space does not permit any attempt to present a com- 
plete list of the many individuals who gave us the benefit of 
their experience and knowledge, to whom our grateful apprecia- 
tion is hereby expressed. 



Major responsibility for this report was assumed by John K. 
Lopez. Gratitude is expressed to the members of the clerical 
staff who handled preparation of the text for publ Icatlon-- 
Donna Baus, Gall Klmbrel, Amber Leslie, Nell Metter , and 
Freddie Muhs. Such editorial merits as this report may possess 
should be credited to Mary Ellison, who was responsible for 
its development from rough manuscript to photo-ready copy. 



Miles H. Anderson 
Project Director 
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OVERVIEW 



The Background of the Pre-Vocational Needs of 
Disadvantaged Mexican-Amer leans 

Various Mexican-American community organizations and leaders have pointed 
out that there exists a need in the Mexican-American community of Cali- 
fornia for remedial education and counseling programs with the objective 
of increasing the employability of disadvantaged, monolingual Mexican- 
Americans* This need is of increasing concern to educators and to public- 
spirited laymen, 

Mexican-American Deprivation 

The State of California has been a pioneer in recognizing the severity of 
impoverishment and educational deprivation among the Mexican-American 
population, Ntimerous scholarly and Journalistic studies have detailed and 
described this deprivation during recent years. These studies indicate 
that by virtually any measure applied, the average Mexican-American falls 
far below the economic and educational norms established by American 
society as a whole. 

One of the most comprehensive recent studies was conducted under the 
direction of the Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California, Los Angeles, In Advance Report No, 7 
of this project, Leo Grebler reports on the Mexican-American '^schooling 
gap,” 

In the five states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas, 
in which most Mexican-Americans live, Grebler reports that the 1960 U, S, 
census showed that the average 14 to 24-year-old Mexican American had only 
9.2 years of schooling, compared with 11,3 years for the average Anglo- 
American of the same age and 10,6 years for the average non-white. Among 
those more than 24 years of age, the differences were even greater, 

A 1966 study by the Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology at 
Texas ASM University reported that almost 30 percent of all Spanish- 
surnamed families in Texas had annual incomes below $2,000, while only 
15,4 percent of the State's total white population had such low incomes. 
The same study reported that more than half of the Spanish-surnamed 
families in Texas had incomes of less than $3,000, compared with 21,3 per- 
cent of the Anglo-American population. 

The California Fair Employment Practices Commission reported in 1964 that 
unemployment rates for men and women of Spanish surname were 7,7 and 11.2 
percent respectively, compared with 5.5 and 6.3 percent for Anglo-American 
men and women. The same study found that "No schooling at all” was 
reported for 8,3 percent of the Spanish-surnamed men and 6.3 percent of 
the women. This compares with 1,8 and 1,4 percent respectively for men 
and women in the total population and 3.7 and 2,9 percent for non-white 
men and women. 
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An article by Helen Rowan in the June 1967 issue of Atlantic , titled "A 
Minority Nobody Knows," says: 

Census statistics and other studies show the Mexican-Americans 
in the Southwest to be worse off in every respect than non- 
whites (Negroes, Indians and Orientals), not to mention the 
dominant Anglo (everybody else). They are poorer, their 
housing is more crowded and more dilapidated, their unemploy- 
ment rate is higher, their average educational level is lower. . . . 

The Mexican-American . . . school dropout rate is hi^er than 
that of any other group, and very few of those vdio do graduate 
from high school move on to college. 

These examples provide some indication of the depth and breadth of Mexican- 
American deprivation. 

Programs to Improve Mexican-American Education 

A function of the Bureau of Industrial Education of the State of California 
Department of Education is to help plan activities and programs designed to 
use aid-to-education funds to maximum effect in areas that have high con- 
centrations of Mexican-Amer leans. Assistance programs for education are 
directed primarily to making quality education available to all, regardless 
of socio-economic circumstances or place of residence. These programs help 
State and local education agencies and institutions provide early childhood 
education for pre-schoolers, new and remedial instructional services for 
elementary and secondary school pupils, financial assistance to college 
students, vocational training for children and adults , supplementary train- 
ing for teachers and other educational personnel, and many other services 
that would not otherwise be available. 

Federal programs in addition to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
under idiich assistance may be provided to improve educational opportunities 
for Mexican-Americans include the National Defense Education Act, the 
Higher Education Act, the Vocational Education Act , the National Foundation 
of the Arts and Humanities Act, the Manpower Development and Training Act , 
the Adult Education Act, and other legislative programs administered by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of Labor, 
and Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Field Survey Report of the Mexican-American Affairs Unit , 

U. S. Office of Education 



To obtain first-hand information and viewpoints on plans, programs and 
needs for improving Mexican-American education, three staff members of the 
Mexican-American Affairs Unit, U. S. Office of Education, conducted a field 
survey in the Southwestern States during the first three weeks of October, 
1967. 

Objectives of the survey were: (1) to introduce the Unit to all levels of 

the community in the five States; (2) to obi:ain observations from the 
community as to how well current programs were meeting the needs of 
Mexican-Americans; (3) to elicit recommendations concerning current pro- 
grams or development of new programs; and (4) to develop priorities to be 

2 
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applied to the allocation of funds for programs directed toward the ne.eds 
of Mexican -Americans. 

It was decided that the staff members participating In the field survey 
would direct their respective efforts toward specific levels of the 
communl ty. 

Armando Rodriguez, Coordinator of the Mexlcan-Amerlcan Affairs Unit, 

(former Chief of the Bureau of Intergroup Relations of the California 
State Department of Education), assumed responsibility for meeting with 
representatives of State education agencies, teacher training Institutions, 
school board associations, regional Office of Education staffs, and 
regional educational laboratories. 

Dean Blstllne was responsible for meetings with local public school 
personnel and professional education associations. 

Miss Lupe Angulano was to meet with community action personnel, local 
citizen groups and Individuals, and State and national offices of Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan organizations. 

Invitations to participate In the survey were Issues to Individuals, 
Institutions , and organizations In the five States and confirmations were 
received prior to the start of the survey. Simultaneous meetings were 
then scheduled In each location with representatives from the respective 
levels of the community. 

Major Conclusions 

A tabulation of the expression of concern voiced by those participating In 
the various meetings Indicates rather general concurrence among all levels 
of the community and among the several States. Differences In the degree 
of concern were noted, however, among the various States and the differing 
levels of the community. 

An overall analysis of response ranked the four major concerns. In order 
of priority, as (1) early childhood education, (2) Improved teacher train- 
ing, (3) bilingual education, and (4) adult and vocational education. 

(See Table 1, p. 4.) 

Although there was agreement among both the States and the different seg- 
ments of the community that these were the four major concerns, the rank- 
ing accorded to them varied from State to State and among the various 
segments of the community. Leading educational planners gave top priority 
to Improved teacher training, while the Intermediate decision-makers and 
community representatives and parents agreed that early childhood educa- 
tion was the major need. The top educational planners ranked early child- 
hood programs as the second major need, while Intermediate decision-makers 
and community representatives and parents gave the second spot to 
bilingual education, which placed third with the educational planners. 
Third place position was given to teacher training by Intermediate 
decision-makers, and to adult and vocational education by community 
representatives and parents, vdio put teacher education In fourth place 
Am ong the major concerns. Both the educational planners and the Inter - 
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U. S. Office of Education (not published). 



mediate decision-makers placed adult and vocational education in fourth 
place. 

A similar variation in assignment of priorities was uoted among the 
several States. Educational planners in California, Colorado and Texas 
were in agreement that teacher education was the most important of the 
four major concerns, while those in Arizona placed early chlHhood educa- 
tion first, and New Mexico's educational planners placed bilingual educa- 
tion in the top spot. 

The intermediate decision-makers in Arizona, California, New Mexico and 
Texas gave top ranking to early childhood education, while those in Colo- 
rado ranked improved teacher training first. 

Community representatives and parents in all five States gr.ve top ranking 
to early childhood education, but were in disagreement over the relative 
priority of teacher training, bilingual education, and adult and vocational 
education. In California, Colorado, and Texas, there was agreement on 
bilingual education as the second most important need, but Arizona and New 
Mexico placed adult and Vocational education in the second spot, bilingual 
education in third place, and teacher education last. 

In addition to the four major concerns, participants also put relatively 
heavy stress on the need for general and specific improvement in elementary, 
secondary, and migrant education and on guidance and counseling of students. 
Each of these needs was mentioned more than 100 times during the survey. 

Table 1 provides a complete breakdown by State and topic of concern among 
the three levels of the community participating in the survey. 

Occupational Education 

A further concern of the community regarding content of instructional 
programs to meet the educational needs of Mexican-Amer leans was brought 
out by Frank Angel, College of Education, University of New Mexico, one 
of the speakers at the National Conference on Educational Opportunities for 
Mexican-Amer leans in Austin, Texas, April 23-27, 1968. In his discussion 
of occupational education, Mr. Angel stated: 

Some realistic thought should be given to the occupational training 
programs for Mexican-Amer leans, both in school and out-of-school. 

The problems inherent in this area are in many ways similar to those 
of other minority groups. For most lower class Mexican-Amer leans, 
the junior high and the senior high school are terminal education 
points. The general education bias has acted as an obstacle and has 
prevented realistic pre-occupational and occupational programs from 
being developed. 

The usual shop and vocational education programs in the school have 
not been suitable for students who must work for a living while in 
school and immediately upon leaving school. In fact, the economic 
factor has been an important one in early school leaving. 
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The distributive education programs have partly answered the need 
for the in-school students. The occupational programs must accommo- 
date those going into unskilled, skilled, and vdiite collar occupa- 
tions. It is to the unskilled and skilled categories that attention 
needs to be directed. Another consideration which must be given is 
the matter of occupational mobility. Training for one lifetime 
occupation is obviously not suitaHe in the rapidly changing occupa- 
tional structure of American society. 

Courses of short-term duration, as well as longer courses, need to 
be offered for household workers, dime store clerks, waitresses, 
mechanics, carpenters, plumbers, secretaries, store managers, filing 
clerks, translators, filling station operators, housemaids, window 
dressing workers, bus drivers, landscapers, personnel executives, 
and office managers. 

Technical-vocational institutes outside of the regular high school 
seem to be the answer . It is probable that the junior high school 
and the senior high school may need to reorient their programs so 
that students may attend these schools for academic preparation part 
of the day, and the technical-vocational schools another part of the 
day. 

The individual with ability to go to a professional school quite 
often does not make it because of financial stress. The establish- 
ment of college and university scholarships is badly needed for the 
college-bound. The Ford Foundation scholarships for Mexican- 
Americans is an example. 

The occupational programs must also include opportunities for 
retraining. Finally, these programs must plcv^de continuing help 
in finding jobs and keeping them . 

Mr. Angel's comments brought out the broader context of the need for voca- 
tional-industrial education at all levels of the Mexican-American community 
-- that the rural-oriented, monolingual individual presents the most 
severely disabled of the "hard-core disadvantaged" of that community. 



